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the other; and yonder a sunset by Charles Vezin 
over the river full of ice floes — "Zero Sunset." 
Battleships on the Hudson are brushed in with a 
great deal of "go" by Hayley Lever and fishing boats 
at Rockport are firmly sketched by Guy C. Wiggins. 
A cafe interior without figures but full of tonal 
qualities by Paul Cornoyer, a Venice canal view and 
little landscapes by Robert Vonnoh, a study of pink- 
tinged clouds and level strand — "Beach at Duxbury" 
by Charles Bittinger, seaside bits by Nicola D'As- 
cenzo, a shorescape "Singing Beach" by Sheldon 
Pennoyer, sketches made during a visit to Denmark 
by Ernest Ipsen, studies by Leon Dabo, sketches of 
the nude by E. H. Greacen, views near Lyme by 
Henry R. Poore such as "Frosty Morning" with oxen 
bending to the plow — these are some of the attractive 
things that catch one's • eye on the walls of the 
galleries. 

The pictures have not been always grouped to- 
gether, each exhibitor to himself, which is rather a 
pity. One group, however, consisting of four small 
nude full-lengths by Charles C. Curran, permits one 
to see his good drawing and variety in treatment of 
the figure. The Indian sketches by Irving Couse are 
also placed together — "Weaving," "The Whispering 
Tree," "The Cayuse" — and so also the shorescapes 
and landscapes of Frank A. Bicknell and the studies 
of tree groups by Robert H. Nisbet, as well as the 
very attractive little croquis of calves, heifers and 
cows by Glenn Newell. 

Among figure pieces consider the charming little 
mother and child "The Coming of the Sand Man" by 
Salem Hubbell and the group of three heads about 
"The Baby," also the little girl with golden red hair 
in a "Sunny Window" by Miss MacChesney and the 
"Girl Reading" by Miss Laura Barrett; again, the 
broadly brushed child in full-face "Marita" by Miss 
Susan Ricker Knox, and the pretty girl in profile 
"Grandmother's China" by Miss Marion Boyd Allen ; 
note also the dashing brushwork in Miss Ruth Pratt 
Bobb's "Girl in a Check Dress" and the strong color 
effects in "The Old Lady," a bust painting by Oscar 
Fehrer. 

Charles P. Gruppe, Wm. R. Derrick, Mrs. Ella 
Condie Lamb, the Hollander Mr. Pieter van Veen, 
Henry 'B. Snell, Hobart Nichols, Will S. Robinson, 
Henry W. Paxton, Bolton Coit Brown, Birge Harri- 
son, Frederick S. Lamb, Leonard M. Davis, Mrs. 
Clara Parrish, Miss Jennie Brownescombe, Frank 
Waller and Albert P. Lucas are some of the con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to those who 
frequent pictures shows. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through July and August. 



"AN APPARITION OF GIOTTO IN ASSISI" 

Translated from Angelo Conti's recent work "Sul 
Fiume del Tempo." Giotto appeared to me for the 
first time in the lower church, Assisi. The low, ample 
vaults were full of shadow and silence, it was 
not yet dawn. The paintings still slept in the dark- 
ness of night; the mystery was watched by a few 
scattered lamps here and there. Little by little the 
walls nearest the high altar became illumined by a 
pallid light as of the moon, and gradually the first 
colors and the first faces revealed themselves. Then 



appeared, though not yet distinct in every part, the 
four allegories of Giotto. 

The lower church of Assisi has been made in such a 
way that it is easy for the human soul to converse 
there with the infinite. Was it far from us, this 
world? And yet nothing seems so near as this 
mystery which envelops us, as these faces of saints 
with familiar mien. It almost seems to us that the 
soul has found again a part of itself which formerly 
had gone astray. The arches curve themselves 
upon our self-communion and something separates 
itself from out our inmost being which fills them 
up. Giotto had these sensations while working on 
the mystic marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, 
and expressed them by means of a painting which is 
a prayer to God. By reason of this he has been able 
to give to the lower church at Assisi, sprung up on 
the tomb of the 'Poverello," a voice which speaks 
to our spirit with the persuasive and moving power 
of legend. 

Never was there seen a more admirable harmony 
between the picture and the soul of the place where 
it appears. The faces, the gestures of the figures 
painted there are truly the animate language of this 
shadow and this silence, are truly that which ex- 
presses and which sums up as in a synthesis this 
living mystery. 

In the upper church everything is changed. Here 
the painting does not epitomize but becomes a nar- 
rative, and entering into particulars tells us the 
principal episodes of the legend. In the lower 
church, prayer in shadow and silence ; here, singing 
in the light and the air full of wingings and warb- 
lings. Here the life of the saint is truly sung as 
Dante wills it. 

Pot che la genie poverella crebbe 
Metro a costui, la cui mirabil vita 
meglio in gloria del del si canterebbe 

(When the poor folk increased upon his track 
whose marvelous life were better sung in heaven's 
glory.) 

This harmony between the feeling and images of 
Dante and the way of feeling and imaging of Giotto, 
if it has been indicated before, has not, I think, up 
to now been exactly determined, and it is useful I 
believe in these days to fix in a clear thought the 
still vague intuition. Dante himself helps us to do 
so. I shall cite only two examples from Purgatorio: 

Do you remember the Emperor Trajan? 

Intorno a lux parea calcato e pieno 
di cavalieri, e Vaquile dell' oro 
sopresso in vista al vento si movieno. 

(Round about him appeared a trampling and 
throng of horsemen, and the eagles in gold above 
him moved visibly to the wind.) 

I cite these verses because they are divinely 
beautiful. But it is not Giotto one feels here; 
Mantegna rather. A woman meanwhile, a young 
widow, presses her way through the armed men and 
the standards and seizing the reins of the emperor, 
says to him: 

Signor farnmi vendetta 

del mio figliuol ch'e morto, ond' io m'accoro. 

And the Emperor: 

"Ora aspetta 
tanto ch' io torni" ed ella "Signor mio" 
come persona in cut dolor s'affretta, 
"se tu non torni?" 
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("Lord, do me vengeance for my son who is slain, 
whereby my heart is pierced." He: "Now wait 
until I return." And she, like a person in whom 
grief is urgent: "My Lord, but if thou dost not 
return?") 

These verses are in the tenth canto of Purgatorio. 
And there is in the fifteenth canto a dialogue very 
similar to the preceding one.' In a temple, which is 
the Syntagogue, are assembled the Judaic doctors 
and Jesus is among them. Suddenly a woman 
enters, who is Mary in search of her son: 

Ed mia donna in su I'entrar con atto 
dolce di madre dicer "Figlino mio, 
perche" hai tu cost verso noi fatto? 
ecco dolente, lo tuo padre ed io 
ti cercavano " 

(and my lady within the entrance with the tender 
attitude of a mother, saying: "My son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. . . .") 

I could multiply the examples, citing the answer 
of Pisistrato's wife, the stoning of St. Stephen and 
other episodes, if these verses that I have tran- 
scribed were not quite enough to make one under- 
stand the moving simplicity of these poetical repre- 
sentations. 

Of the same essence and the same simplicity are 
the representations in Giotto's paintings. Nothing 
useless, nothing superfluous ever, but all the parts, 
all the gestures, all the movements destined to con- 
centrate the attention toward the point where the 
sentiment or the passion should be most visible and 
most eloquent. And then something new, which had 
not been in the painting of the preceding centuries 
— the entire man, not only in his mortal frame, but 
in gesture and physiognomy expresses the hope, 
the doubt, the anxiety, the terror, the desperation, 
the peace, the ecstasy, all the moments in short, and 
all the sensations of his soul. 

This is the new word pronounced by Giotto in the 
world of painting, helped into being by the simplicity 
of the means necessary to his powers. A poor critic 
in truth is he who still persists in seeing nothing 
in the art of Giotto but an attempt to approach that 
"real" forgotten by the painters of the preceding 
centuries who, even while praising the good execu- 
tion of many figures close enough to visible and 
tangible truth, still find his drawing crude and his 
perspective erroneous. Try' to correct according to 
your realism the frescoes of Assisi, Padua, Florence, 
and you have destroyed the eternal character and 
the profound idea of Giotto. That which you call 
an error is nothing if not a means of expression; 
and who looks at a work of art is always mistaken 
when instead of searching for the idea which it 
represents and isolating himself in its contempla- 
tion, he confines himself stupidly to observing the 
details. The details never have any importance in 
themselves, except as they wait on the expression of 
the idea; and who sees not the idea, is blind before 
a painting, and as he does not see the life of the 
whole, neither does he see the life of the parts. 
Here is an example to prove what I mean. 

In the third row of the frescoes in the Arena 
chapel at Padua is represented, with other stories, 
Jesus rising to heaven among the blessed. Jesus is 
in the center, clothed in white against the blue. At 
the sides, in two flying companies, the blessed ones 
contemplate him with rapture, arms raised and 



hands joined in an attitude of felicity in prayer. In 
proportion to the head and body, these arms and 
hands are really stumps, and no critic would look 
at them without smiling. And yet Giotto himself 
wished them to be there in order to express his 
dream. He is in heaven, among transfigured beings 
who have, if any, but a very faint remembrance of 
the sons of Adam. Their arms are no longer made 
of bones and muscles as are our own, and no longer 
serve that which in the world nature had destined 
them for : they have become gestures of imploration 
in admirable harmony with the faces which express 
peace and beatitude. This is Giotto; beside the 
representation of ecstasy, the expression of the most 
fugitive sentiments of the human soul and of nature 
newly contemplated with love as by St. Francis of 
Assisi; beside faith and prayer he expresses with 
the simple forms of his art the anecdote and the 
humor of a true citizen of the good old time. 



A SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Under the direction of Mr. Nathan F. Barrett a 
school in landscape architecture is carried on at his 
residence in Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Readers of The Art World may recall some reminis- 
cences given by Mr. Barrett in the December number 
and the ingenious system he has carried out in 
making the most of his acreage and the basement of 
his house. It is here that students of landscape 
architecture work; special features have been intro- 
duced for the summer season, such as lectures on art 
for Saturday afternoons to which the public will be 
admitted, the lecturers being persons of note in their 
several lines of work. Mr. Barrett is one of the 
oldest if not the senior practitioner of the noble art 
of landscape modeling; he laid out Pullman City, 
Chevy Chase near Washington and other places ; he 
is a member of the Palisades Park Commission. 



THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT KNOEDLER'S 

The tenth annual exhibition of paintings by 
American artists at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, has been open since June 10th. 

The collection of pictures as a whole is a credit 
to American artists and the Knoedler Gallery. 

There is a marked individuality throughout the 
exhibition without any extravagant "individualism" 
— except in one picture. It is another signal proof 
that every man with true artistic power, even if he 
is hot a colossal genius, will be "individual" and 
different from all of his fellows — if he will only for- 
get all idiotic art "isms" and "theories" and be sin- 
cere and try and create a really beautiful thing 
instead of straining for the merely "sensational." 

It is much more certain that a true artist (not a 
hod-carrier lost in the world of art) will create a 
sensation by rousing the emotions, the enthusiasms 
and love of the public — by creating a work of 
striking beauty, than he will by fabricating a work 
of striking ugliness, however much the over-bored 
even degenerate portion of the public may find in it 
amusing relief from blase ennui. For the diseased 
degenerate minority comes and goes — being forced 
out by the masters— while the healthy and sane 



